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The new Austin Ago ‘ Atlantic’ Convertible first saw the road and proved its 
mettle in Scandinavia. Before going into production, it was rigorously tested over 
the mountain roads of Norway and earned spontaneous praise from all who saw it. 


Now it is well on the way to earning dollars as one of Britain’s most admired exports. 


AUSTIN - you can depend on it! 


Antiquity From The Air 


by J. K. ST JOSEPH 


The author holds the newly established post of Curator in Aerial-Photography in the University of 
Cambridge. He has long been interested in the use of air photography for archaeological research 


Air photographs disclose familiar landscapes 
from an unfamiliar point of view. In the 
bird’s-eye view provided by an aircraft the 
pattern of a countryside appears spread out 
like a map, and the dimension of height 
becomes of less apparent importance. The 
pattern includes major natural features, like 
rivers and rock-formations, and minor man- 
made details resulting from land utilization 
and human settlement. Much of the value 
of air photographs arises from the fact that 
they are capable of showing, often in the 
finest detail, features of a landscape which 
maps do not record. A good air photograph 
will show not only the present state of a land- 
scape, but many stages ofits long development 
by nature or man. The value of this to geo- 
graphers and geologists has long been known, 
but the value of air photographs for the study 
of antiquity is just as great, because many 
aspects of human history can be explored from 
the air more easily than in any other way. 
The whole study of antiquity gains from 
the application of air photography to its 
problems. The geographical reasons for the 
choice of historic sites can be presented and 
displayed in air photographs in comprehen- 
sive views unobtainable on the ground, and 
there is no better way of demonstrating the 
control imposed by geography upon human 
affairs. The growth of towns and villages as 
reflected in their plans can be studied in 
air photographs better than in maps or 
ground views. Further, in countries long 
occupied by man, the structures representing 


his earlier activities have become abandoned, 
or forgotten, or obliterated in later ages. 
When these remains comprise substantial 
works in earth or stone, such as mediaeval 
castles or abbeys, visible features may leave 
little doubt of their nature and purpose: yet 
the structural character of such buildings and 
their relationship to their surroundings can 
be demonstrated from the air in a compre- 
hensive fashion unattainable at similarly 
close quarters on the ground. ‘The sites are 
known of villages existing in the 11th century, 
but now extinct. Sometimes they are still 
plain to see, but the slight mounds and hol- 
lows which mark them are best compre- 
hended from air photographs (p. 406, 
bottom), In earlier epochs, the visible earth- 
works of prehistoric times (p. 404, top) or of 
the Roman period (p. 404, bottom) and the 
Dark Ages are often difficult to interpret. Air 
photography is capable of affording a better 
understanding of these and of discovering 
others: it can throw unknown earthworks into 
visible relationship with other remains and so 
enable them to be classified and interpreted. 

There are, however, innumerable smaller 
works of which no surface trace now remains. 
Ever since primitive man started to make holes 
for storage or shelter, to dig foundations for 
buildings in timber or stone, and to till fields, 
he has left his mark upon the earth’s surface 
and continues to do so at increasing rate. 
Such small features as the post-holes of his 
buildings or the ditches round the fields he 
tilled provide most valuable and informative 


G. W. G. Allen, by permission of the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum 


Burcot Gravel Pit, Oxon. Note the taller growth (centre) above the soil filling a buried ditch 
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(Above) Foxley Farm, Eynsham, 
Oxon.  Ploughed-out barrows 
(burial mounds) of many kinds 
are revealed by crop-markings 
over their encircling ditches. 
The markings are colour dif- 


ferences developed in a cereal 


crop rooted in the silt of bur- 
ted ditches instead of in the 
subsoil (here gravel). The 
various types of barrow sug- 
gest prolonged use of the site. 
(Left) Fenland, South Lincoln- 
shire. The small rectangular 


fields and accommodation-roads 


are remains of Romano-British 
agriculture. Photographs such 
as this, which show the area 
under cultivation and the size 
and type of field, provide val- 
uable information about agri- 
cultural systems of the past 
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Roman Villa, Ditchley, Oxon. These two photographs illustrate the need to choose the right moment for photo- 

graphing buried structures. The first, of a field in autumn stubble, shows no ancient features. The sec- 

ond, of the same field under wheat in early summer, reveals the plan of a Roman villa in astonishing detail 
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(Left) Woden Law, Rox- 
burghshire. This great na- 
tive fort lies at the north 
edge of the Cheviots, in a 
commanding position beside 
Dere Street. The triple de- 
fences on the summit are 
surrounded on the access- 
ible sides by other earth- 
works which look like works 
of investment. Such earth- 
works are no normal product 
of inter-tribal warfare, 
but are readily explicable 
as Roman siege-lines. It 
may be supposed that the 
reduction of a key fort- 
ress like Woden Law would 
have been an early task of 
advancing Roman armies 
operating in that district 
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(Right) Roman forts, Chew 
Green, Northumberland. 
These striking earthworks 
lie in the heart of the 
Cheviot Hills beside Dere 
Street, the main Roman 
road into Scotland. They 
comprise temporary field- 
works, a labour-camp and 
two small forts. Surtable 
encampment sites are not 
easily found in the wild 
moorland, and this broad, 
level spur of land near the 
running water of the Coqu- 
et has been used time and 
again as a halting-place of 
Roman armies on the march 
and troops on road repairs, 
and as the permanent quar- 
ters of patrol garrisons 
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Edins Hall, Berwickshire, a complex native site. Within a normal native fort lies a cylindrical, fortified 
building with chambers in the thickness of its walls. This is an exceptionally large ‘broch’, or fortified 
tower, of a type widely distributed in north Scotland, in some cases contemporary with the Roman occupation 
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(Above) OldSarum, Wiltshire. 
Most mediaeval _ settlements 
have developed into modern 
towns and can be studied 

the air only by viewing the 
growth and development of a 
town-plan. But at Old Sarum 
the remains of a_ mediaeval 
town containing an r1th-cen- 
tury castle and cathedral are 
tightly packed within a great 
ring-ditch. The foundations 
of tke castle and cathedral 
have been laid bare and are 
clearly. visible. The — short 
grass covering the rest of the 
site 1s quite insensitive to 
buried features. (Left) Ing- 
arsby, Lewestershire, an ab- 
andoned mediaeval village. 
The slight mounds and hollows 
marking the site are best pho- 
tographed when the sun is low 
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Horsey Hill, Stanground, Huntingdonshire. The star-shaped earthwork is a Cromwellian fortifica- 
tion of the Civil War. With other works, it was probably built to command the Fenland rwwers 


evidence about the life of prehistoric com- 
munities. Hitherto, the recovery of such de- 
tails has been largely due to chance, as when 
some stray find revealed the position of an 
ancient settlement. It is, however, a fact 
that once the land-surface has been disturbed 
by whatever agency, the effect of that dis- 


turbance marks it practically for ever. Even if 


ditches, pits, trenches and holes are filled up 
and obliterated, their filling never attains 
the same compactness as undisturbed subsoil, 
and will ever after tend to affect the density 
or colour of vegetation growing over them 
(p. 401). Thus, differences in vegetation, best 
seen in bird’s-eye view, reproduce the form 
or plan of features long lost to sight (p. 402). 
Much here depends upon the soil, climate and 
type of growth. The best results are observed 
in arable land, since certain long-rooted 


cereals are most sensitive to such differences of 


soil. The resulting “‘crop-markings’’, as they 
are called, reveal to an air observer, often in 
great detail, buried remains of which no trace 


appears on the surface (p. 403). 

The principle is simply stated: its study 
and application are more complicated. Every 
site has its own problems and requires care- 
ful and repeated observation if it is to be 
photographed to best advantage. Features 
still existing in low relief require side-light- 
ing with a low sun (p. 406). Crop-markings 
must be watched until the stage of growth 
is reached revealing the greatest detail. In 
normal agricultural conditions a suitable crop 
may be sown in a given field only once in 
every five or six years. Yet the fact remains 
that for a few months each summer before 
harvest-time the history and prehistory of 
Britain are displayed. in hér growing crops. 
The long succession of human cultures that 
have swept over these islands, the variety 
of British soils and the wide extent of arable 
land combine to make available to an air 
observer an exceptionally detailed and valu- 
able body of material for the study of man’s 
social development. 
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Yeomen Warders 


of the Tower 


by JAMES BONE, C.H. 


All photographs by J. Allan Cash 


THE Corps of Warders of the Tower is as 
ancient as the Tower itself, which dates 
back to the period of William the Conqueror. 
The Corps thus came into being some four 
centuries before the King’s Bodyguard of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, formed by Henry VII 
in 1485, of which Edward VI, in 1552, 
authorized the ‘Tower Warders to be sworn 
in as Members Extraordinary and to wear the 
livery. In the past they guarded the gates, the 
prisoners, and the person of the King when in 
residence at the Tower. Wrong notions of their 
duties, now mainly ceremonial, are common. 
I have been asked by a Chicago crime reporter 
for a note to the Chief Warder as he wanted 
a really good place at a beheading! But, after 
all, he had seen the guillotine at work in Paris. 

Nightly, the Yeomen Warders perform the 
Ceremony of the Keys. When the fortress is 
closed to outsiders and the great doors have 
clanged, a lantern shines through the arch of 
the Bloody Tower and men are marching. 
The sentinel challenges ‘Halt! Who goes 


there?” The Chief Warder and his escort of * 


sergeant and four soldiers draw up sharply and 
he answers “The Keys’. ““Whose Keys?” 
“King George’s Keys.” “Advance King 
George’s Keys: all’s well!” The party marches 
on and is met by a guard under an officer who 
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te For more than thirty years 
London Editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian, Mr 
Bone is second to none either 
as a journalist or as an 
authority on London life. 
In his latest book London 
Echoing, illustrated by 
his brother; the renowned 
etcher, he spreads a rich 
feast to which our readers 
may turn after consuming 
this little hors d’oeuvre 


orders “Guard and escort present arms!” The 
Chief Warder then uncovers and calls “God 
preserve King George!”’ All present answer 
*‘Amen”. Then the Keys are borne to the 
Governor at King’s House. 

There is no sure ground in the matter of 
who designed the Yeomen’s glorious dress 
uniform, which has changed little since Henry 
VIII’s time. Michael Angelo designed the vol- 
canic yellow, blue and red livery of the Swiss 
Guard at the Vatican, but our archivists have 
yet to find a scrap of paper to prove that 
Holbein, who did so much in King Henry’s 
court, designed that of the Yeomen. Henry 
had 600 Yeomen at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. The Stuarts displaced their Tudor 
ruff and gave them a cavalier hat, but the 
Georges returned their ruff and hat and Vic- 
toria their scarlet stockings: and Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s opera blazoned their appearance 
all over the world. 

The Yeomen since Wellington’s time are 
chosen from “‘none but meritorious, gallant 
and deserving sergeants”’; they number fifty, 
thirty-seven of whom are at present on active 
duty. To glimpse these aged warriors march- 
ing in the Tower is like seeing through a crack 
in the fabric of Time a grim, rich living 
fragment of an old, old England. 


On special occasions, such 
as Christmas, Easter and 
Whitsun, a Church Parade 
is held in the Tower of Lon- 
don. The Yeomen Warders, 
wearing the full-dress uni- 
Sorm of the King’s Bodyguard 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
line up in two ranks on 
Tower Green for inspection 
(left) by the Resident Gover- 
nor, Colonel H. Carkeet- 
paiies.. Ob ew WAG, 
who lives in the King’s 
House, which may be seen in 
the background; his uniform 
is that of a_ substantive 
Colonel in the Regular Army 


The weapons of the Yeomen 
Warders are steel parti- 
zans (spears) with tassels 
of red and gold, and orna- 
mental swords. (Right) One 
of the Beefeaters is seen 
recewing a partizan from 
the Chief Warder. On the 
right is the Yeoman Gaoler 
holding the ceremonial axe. 
The origin of the term 
‘Beefeater’ has been much 
disputed but its most prob- 
able source is a comment 
made in 1669 by Count Cosi- 
mo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
with reference to the Yeo- 
men’s robust appearance: 
“They are called ‘Beef- 
eaters’; that ts, eaters of 
beef, of which a consider- 
able portion is allowed 
them daily by the Court’ 
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After the inspection on Tower Green, the Yeomen Warders proceed to the Chapel Royal of St Peter-ad-Vincul 
where Divine Service is held. The procession, led by the Governor, is preceded by the Chief Yeoman Ward 
carrying the Tower Mace (above), the tall shaft of which is surmounted by a silver model of the White Tow 
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The Kornet Spruit, or Makhaleng River, which rises in the Maluti. Mountains seen in the background; 
its southern stretch (above) runs along the boundary between Basutoland and the Orange Free State 


Basutoland Journey 


By T. V. BULPIN 


ALonc with three companions I recently had 
the pleasant experience of spending some 
three months producing an educational film 
in Britain’s small South African dependency, 
Basutoland. Completely surrounded by the 
Union of South Africa, it lies like a mountain- 
ous little island in the midst of the gently 
undulating high veldt. The western boundary 
consists in the main of the muddy and erratic 
Caledon River which has given the country 
its name. In the days of the celebrated Zulu 
chief, Chaka, his raiding impis (warrior bands) 
referred to the river as the Usutu (Dark 
Brown) and the much-harried agricultural 
clans settled along its banks became known 
as the Basuto (People of the Dark Brown 
River). An individual is called a Mosuto, 


the language is Sesuto and the land is the 
Lesuto. 

Now this congenial land of Lesuto con- 
sists essentially of the fertile area of the Cale- 
don River. In the old days it extended far 
into the present Orange Free State but 
Europeans now own the western banks. The 
remainder of the Lesuto, densely populated 
(550,000) and intensely cultivated with its 
miles of green, neatly tilled maize fields, its 
well-kept villages, its blue skies and great 
cloud-castles, certainly ranks as one of the 
most tranquilly beautiful areas in all Africa. 

Overlooking the Lesuto lies a jumbled mass 
of mountains, three main parallel ranges, the 
Maluti, Thaba Putsua and Drakensberg, 
along with all their satellites. This area is 
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The Maletsunyane Falls, at Semonkong, plunge down 637 feet into a bleak, windswept bowl believed 
by the Basuto to be haunted by the ghosts of such unfortunates as have fallen, or been thrown— 
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—over the side; beyond the falls the Maletsunyane River has carved for itself through the en- 
circling mountains a 1000-foot chasm—which dwarfs the spectator at the lower left-hand corner 


called by the Basuto the “Luting’’ (the 
Range) and it is South Africa’s rain-roof and 
principal watershed. 

Travelling through the Lesuto is easy. 
There are roads, of a sort, complete with such 
civilized amenities as petrol bowsers and rain- 
proof hotels. Travelling in the-Luting is 
another matter altogether. An inhospitable 
area, it supports only a scanty population of 
individuals forced to exist up on the heights 
owing to acute pressure of population down 
in the Lesuto. There are no roads in the 
Luting, only bridle-paths; no bridges, only 
fords of fluctuating depth; no signposts, only 
loquacious Basuto who love to say ‘“‘just 
around the corner’? when one’s destination is 
really twenty miles away. 

Maseru, the drowsy little capital of Basuto- 
land, is situated in the Lesuto; from there 
most journeys into the mountains must start, 
for it is the most convenient base from which 


to negotiate the necessary permits for a mount- 
tain journey and the essential string of saddle 
and pack animals; the latter task being con- 
siderably more difficult than generally sup- 
posed. Basutoland was indeed a celebrated 
horse-breeding country. Completely free of all 
sicknesses, it provided an ideal breeding 
ground for the very fine offspring of Arabian 
stallions imported into South Africa some two 
hundred years ago and introduced to Basuto- 
land by traders and horse thieves. Peculiari- 
ties in the country, the toughness of the 
mountain paths and the coldness of high 
altitude, developed a particular type of pony, 
small and extremely hardy. Unfortunately 
the justly celebrated Basuto pony is very rare 
nowadays. Most of them were absorbed 
during the Boer war as remounts, little being 
left today except a reputation which is indis- 
criminately attached to all manner of scruffy 
animals, 
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A horseman mounted on one of the justly famed Basuto ponies, now rare and difficult to acquire 


While in Maseru waiting for horses we 
spent the time roaming the Lesuto obtaining 
film sequences dealing with the way of life 
of the Basuto. The topographical features of 
the surrounding Lesuto, being of peculiar 
interest, also occupied our attention. Erosion 
on a gigantic scale has moulded the Lesuto 
into a curious pattern of alternate ravines and 
flat-topped ‘mountains’. 

The most celebrated of all the mountains is 
Thaba Bosigo (Mountain of the Night). It 
was this peak which the hero-chief of the 
Basuto, Moshesh, selected as his fortress in 
1824. On it he sustained six determined 
sieges, two by raiding Bantu forces, two by 
the Boers and two by British armies, and the 
very existence of the Basuto today is con- 
sidered due to the impregnability of Thaba 
Bosigo. 

Having obtained a batch of horses and 
mules we sent them ahead of us as far into the 
mountains as we could conveniently drive 
along a reasonably passable road. This road 
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crosses the Maluti range and comes to a dead 
stop in the adjoining valley at the foot of the 
parallel Thaba Putsua range. At the end of 
the road is a trading-store and a river named 
the Kornet Spruit. This river is the travellers’ 
Rubicon of Basutoland. Here all roads 
definitely end and the tortuous mountain 
bridle-paths begin. We spent an uncomfort- 
able night at the store, sorting out our belong- 
ings and trying to find enough room in the 
pack-saddles to stow away the mass of impedi- 
menta which willy-nilly attaches itself to an 
expedition of this nature. 

We forded the Kornet Spruit at dawn, our 
horses wading cautiously through its muddy 
four-foot-deep waters. From its start on the far 
side of the river the bridlepath begins to 
climb, twisting and zigzagging, winding and 
rising, revealing some breath-taking view at 
every turn. Behind us lay the superb Maluti 
range with all its giants clearly in view. 
Ahead of us lay the double range of Thaba 
Putsua (Grey Mountains), sharp and gaunt 


against the blue sky and a barrier to the interior 
which took two riding days to surmount. 

Higher and higher the path led us until 
the 8000-foot level was reached and the bleak 
jumbled mountain mass of inner Basutoland 
lay before us. Gone were the superb views. 
Now one desolate valley succeeded another, 

each seemingly more sparsely covered by 
stunted bushes and oozing more water from 
innumerable springs than the last. We saw 
hardly a soul save a lone herdsboy tending his 
cattle and angora goats at their late summer 
grazing, and an occasional Basuto traveller, 
who would come jingling along the path to 
meet us, smiling his greeting “‘Ahotso, Moreno” 
(Peace, Chiefs) as he passed. 

The first stage in our journey was to end at 
the great waterfall at Semonkong (The Place 
of Smoke), where the Maletsunyane River 
plunges headlong over a precipice. When still 
about an hour’s ride from the fall we pitched 
camp in order to take shelter from an ap- 
proaching rainstorm of more than usual 
malevolence. Rain we had in plenty through- 


out the trip and scarcely a day passed without 
a thunder- or hail-storm. This particular 
storm lasted for forty-eight hours, the rain 
coming down in an unbroken, overwhelming 
downpour. On the third morning it was just 
drizzling, and to save ourselves from continued 
irritability with each other in the misery of 
thoroughly wet tents we decided to ride over 
to the falls. The journey was halfway over 
when the sun came out and we reached the 
falls in an atmosphere as exhilarating as 
champagne. 

The Maletsunyane Falls lie in a bleak, 
windswept bowl in the mountains. Fed by 
innumerable springs from the surrounding 
heights the river swells to a width of about 
thirty feet and twists hesitantly through the 
bowl as though trying to find an outlet. At 
the far end the passage of billions of gallons of 
water over an immeasurable period of time 
has driven a wedge through the encircling 
mountains and fully 1ooo feet into the earth. 
Into this giant chasm the Maletsunyane pours 
headlong. 


A Basuto traveller in gay red blanket rides across verdant Thaba Putsoa towards the blue Malutis 
415 
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(Above) A Basuto family basking 
in the sun outside their neat 
thatched hut. (Left) A Basuto 
gallant. He and his companions 
are almost invariably both good- 
humoured and well-dressed and 
employ most of their time _flirt- 
ing with the girls; occasional- 
ly, however, they find an oppor- 
tunity to do a little ploughing 


We scrambled down to the bottom of the 
chasm through a barrier of stinging nettles 
and loose boulders. The atmosphere of the 
place was quite uncanny. By the time we had 
reached the top again all of us were com- 
pletely exhausted. To top it all the weather 
deteriorated as quickly as it had cleared and 
we rode back to the tents through pouring 
rain and mist, blundering about, losing the 
way and finding it again in nameless little 
valleys, slipping in the clammiest mud I’ve 
ever put my face in and generally feeling 
exceedingly cold. 

The next day, fortunately, it cleared up, 
and after thawing itself the party split up, 
some returning to the fleshpots of Maseru and 
mere work in the Lesuto, while I and a com- 
panion, with one Basuto attendant, headed 
for the interior and for six weeks rode over the 
mountains and deep into the valleys of 
central Basutoland. 

The mountain Basuto we met on the jour- 
ney were all alike, kindly, courteous, and 
hospitable. One morning we wakened to the 
sound of female chatter and looking out of our 
tent discovered a bevy of damsels who had 
come to see what white men looked like and 
to beg for sweets. We wanted fresh eggs and 
as they understood none of our languages my 
companion undertook to indicate our require- 
ments by means of improvised paper eggs and 
an admirably mimed demonstration of egg- 
laying, complete with sound effects. So the 
journey went on. Towards the end of it we 
were satiated with mountains and rain. For 
the last sequence to be filmed we were head- 
ing for one of the dominant massifs, Mont aux 
Sources, of the Drakensberg range, which 
marks the boundary between Basutoland and 
Natal. The ride seemed an endless, miserable 
jolt. We continued, tired and stiff, for five 
days, almost a day over the time we had 
allowed to cover the distance from our last 
base. Finally I rode on ahead up the last few 
zigzags of the pass and, nearing the top, stood 
on the stirrups to see what lay beyond. The 
blue sky curved lower and lower before me. 
I topped the summit and found that the blue 
ended in a line of fluffy white clouds and far 
below lay the green rolling downlands of the 
sweet land of Natal. This view from the top of 
10,000-foot Mont aux Sources almost took my 
breath away. I heard my companion gasp his 
surprise behind me. Behind us were the con- 
fined Basuto highlands. Before us lay a scene 
infinitely soft and beautiful. But, unfor- 
tunately, it was not to last long. Over the 
horizon appeared a line of the inevitable 
storm-clouds which, with surprising speed, 
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swept towards us. We hurriedly exposed the 
negative material required and then rode 
down to the tiny Basuto police post on the 
flat ‘shelf? of Mont aux Sources. The Mosuto 
sergeant greeted us hospitably. He had no 
accommodation save a stable but we wel- 
comed it almost as home. 

By the time we had our kit stowed away 
amidst the forage the storm clouds were all 
around and the great bulk of the Drakens- 
berg stood up as though isolated in a sea of 
clouds. I stood outside and watched the next 
episode in the storm. For a while the clouds 
seethed and boiled as though gathering their 
strength. Then, one after the other, they 
tumbled head over heels above us and soon 
the blue sky was lost in murky darkness. We 
were not to see the sun again for seven 
torrential days. 

We had plenty of companions in our 
stable. With the advent of the storm the 
place’s usual occupants came trooping up, 
and we were soon joined by a rooster and his 
hens, two dogs, a cross-eyed cat, and a pie- 
bald stallion with his mare. 

On the seventh day we left. An agricul- 
tural officer on trek came over from the 
Basuto side with the news that it was snow- 
ing. Together with him we decided to throw 
in the towel and climb down the mountain 
into the Orange Free State. We saddled up at 
dawn and set off. I remember well that ride, 
the desolation of the great heights, the muffled 
echo of the horses’ hoofs, the silence of the 
riders, the neighing of an old horse in the rear 
asking us not to go too fast. So we rode down 
through the clouds to the Union; and so our 
Basutoland journey finished. 
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by KENNETH. G, GRUBB CO M.G. 


Mr Grubb has travelled in all the Latin-American republics and is the author of many works on 
them. As Secretary-General of Canning House, the Latin-American centre in London, he 1s active- 
ly concerned with promoting cultural relations with Latin America and the study of its problems 


Latin America is vast, yet the average 
peasant is land-hungry. Why is this? There 
are several reasons. Much good and usable 
land is in private ownership already. Much 
other land is poor stuff or requires vast irri- 
gation schemes to develop it. Much is only 
today coming within the range of transport. 
But there is another reason which the modern 
and progressive Latin American will give: 
much has been too long in the dead hands. of 
owners, often absentee owners, who have 
failed to develop or colonize it. They have 
lived in the cities and have treated the 
countryside as a playground. 

This is the general case; it is only fair to 
say that it is by no means always true. 
Nevertheless, many vast estates have re- 
mained acres of earth and little else. More- 
over, in Mexico in the thirty years before 
1910 truly colossal areas were made over to 
foreign concessionaires and later, when the 
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nationalistic spirit grew, this was greatly 
resented. It is true of land and of other pos- 
sessions, that from those to whom much is 
given, much is often required. 

In Mexico the land question, “el problema 
agrario’’, has been tackled by the ejido system. 
Ryjido (cf. “‘exit’’?) originally denoted the un- 
cultivated land on the outskirts of a village 
or settlement. Some Mexican politicians 
have played on the word in the sense that the 
ejido is Mexico’s way out of her difficulties. 
But it is hardly that; it is a contribution, 
which is creating some difficulties while it is 
solving others. 

Land-hunger was increased by the fact 
that the people have a strong strain of Indian 
blood ; and they felt that overlords of Spanish 
descent had done them out of their legitimate 
heritage. But in Mexico disputes take a vio- 
lent turn anyhow, and when the Revolution 
broke out in 1910, the peasants seized land 


Kacatepec, in the State of 
Morelos, is one of Mexico's 
more prosperous ejidos (com- 
munities of small-holders). 
Established according to 
principles laid down by the 
Agrarian Reform of 1915, tt 
contains about 15,000 acres 
of land, which are shared 
out among 3000 ejidatarios 
(peasant land-owners). At the 
centre of Kacatepec, a coop- 
erative ejido, is a sugar- 
cane mill (opposite), symbol 
of the new Mexico ; built in 
1937, wt works night and day 
turning out sugar at a rate 
that fills peasants like Em- 
tlio Perez (right) with de- 
light and confidence that the 
revolutionary agricultural sys- 
tem will, given time and 
support, amply justify itself. 
Emilio, thirty-five years of 
age, was a child of the— 


Mexican Revolution, which 
began three years before he 
was born. His parents, pov- 
erty-stricken peons, worked 
on one of the vast estates 
belonging to descendants 6j 
the Conquerors. Now the? 
son has his own small-holding 
on which to build his faith 
in the future ; meanwhile, the 
local hacienda (left), home 
of a former great land-owner 
and symbol of the ‘bad’ old 


order, crumbles into ruins 


In the ejido of Kacatepec 
the sugar-cane, as is custom- 
ary throughout Latin America, 
is cut by hand with a machete 
or long knife. Later it ts 
baled and then crane-loaded 
onto trucks for transporta- 
tion to the mill. Good and 
cheap transport is essential 
to successful farming in a 
country as vast as Mexico. 
The government tries to pro- 
mote the use of mechanized 
aids by making these avail- 
able on favourable terms , but 
they are far from general, 
and have by no means replaced 
the mule, normal and tradi- 
. tional beast of burden, whose 
services still prove indis- 
pensable in the cane-fields 


(Left) After reaching the 
mill the cane is weighed, 
checked, placed on a con- 
veyor-belt and put through 
the crushing and_ boiling 
processes, to emerge fin- 
ally as crystallized sugar. 
The six hundred workers at 
the mill, most of them the 
sons of peasant small-hold- 
ers, earn a wage equival- 
ent to about ten shillings 
a day. This 1s double the 
wage of a farm-labourer and 
adds considerably to the 
comparative prosperity of 
local ejidatario families. 
Not all cooperatives have 
a community mill, the one 
at Kacatepec is rented an- 
nually from the government 


(Right) Sacks of sugar are 
stored in the warehouse 
and labelled preparatory to 
being sent off by rail in 
the mill’s own goods wag- 
gons. The sugar is bought 
by the Union of Sugar Re- 
jinertes—a_ combine con- 
trolled by the state, which 
also fixes the price. The 
annual production of the 
Kacatepec cooperative is 
400,000 tons; the annual 
return nearly {£2,500,000. 
These are encouraging fig- 
ures, which prove that the 
jreld of the land here has 
increased under the ejido 
system; already, in fact, 
more cane 1s produced than 
the mill is able to handle 


(Above) A Kacatepec rice- 
field; the method of cultiva- 
tion is the same as in East- 
ern Asia. Rice is grown for 
home-consumption in Mexico, 
where it forms a staple art- 
icle of diet; only very minute 
quantities are exported. 
(Left) The home of an ejida- 
tario,; it 1s made of wooden 
palings and has a_ straw 
thatch, but others are> built 
of adobes (mud bricks). At 
the right ts the family gran- 
ary. The peasants are still 
very poor, their holdings 
being too small to provide 
an adequate income. Often 
the father must leave his— 
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—wife to care for the chil- 
dren (above) and supervise 
the peons working his land 
while he takes a job in the 
nearest big city. Thus the 
‘absentee landlord’ problem 
arises all over again. An- 
other of Mexico's major prob- 
lems, that of illiteracy, 1s 
being tackled with determina- 
tion by the village schools. 
(Right) The future citizen : 
he will benefit through life 
from his school, which, as a 
community welfare centre, is 
also encouraged by the govern- 
ment to further the education 
of adults and advise them 
on all their daily problems 


All photographs by Giselle Freund from Camera Press 


right and left. Thé new national leaders tried 
to deal with the situation, and this they did 
through the Agrarian Reform Law of 1915. 
This gave the authorities power to appro- 
priate land for redistribution to the people. 
Some of this land was undeveloped public 
land, some was owned by corporate bodies 
such as the Church or public companies and 
some was in the hands of the landlords. 

The land was divided up among the land- 
hungry, the plots themselves being called 
ejidos and their new owners, ejidatarios. These 
plots were generally some fifteen to twenty-five 
acres in extent, but by no means the whole 
area was capable of intensive cultivation. At 
first, the land reform made slow progress and 
encountered many difficulties. ‘Today, a total 
of some 175,000 square miles has been distri- 
buted: an area over three times that of Eng- 
land. At the start this did not increase the 
national prosperity and the export of crops 
from Mexico declined. But the government 
has always argued that what it was doing was 
primarily an act of social justice and that the 
rest would follow. 

There is an important difference between 
the Mexican and the Russian systems. ‘The 
kolkhozy are all cooperative communities and 
are part of an integral economic system. In 
Mexico the small landowner, the ejidatario, 
can function as an individual, and sell his 
harvest where he pleases. Nevertheless, there 
has been strong pressure in Mexico towards 
collectivization. It drew its main impulse from 
a decree of President Lazaro Cardenas in 
1934. This inaugurated a system of coopera- 
tives which individual ejidatarios were urged 
to join, and today there are some thousands of 
collective ejidos all over the country. President 
Cardenas’ motives were twofold. He wanted 
to ‘‘free the peasant from exploitation”’, and 
he wanted to ensure that the ejidos would 
“furnish the nation with its food require- 
ments”. He had reason for his policy. Even at 
that time, some seventy per cent of the 
peasants in Coahuila and eighty-seven per 
cent in Durango, two important states of the 
Mexican federation, were landless. In 1936, 
at one blow, nearly a million acres were 
handed over (about half being farming land, 
and half unimproved land) and the collective 
ejidos became the dominant type of rural 
organization. 

In theory, the collective ejidos are self- 
governing; in fact, the intervention and 
assistance of the central authorities are deci- 
sive. ‘These authorities are the National 
Agrarian Commission which surveys and 
establishes the settlements, and the National 
Bank of Ejido Credit which finances them. 


But the Bank is also a ‘universal aunt’ and its: 
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personnel advise on all matters from health 
for babies to athletics for men. 

The accompanying illustrations and notes 
relate to the ejido of Zacatepec in the State 
of Morelos, about sixty miles from Mexico 
City. They show many points that are com- 
mon to the better-managed collective ejidos 
throughout the country, as well as some that 
are less usual], in view of special local circum- 
stances. On the one hand Zacatepec has the 
advantage of being fairly near to a good 
market, Mexico City. On the other hand, this 
has its temptations, and some of the ejida- 
tarios go to work in the city and leave their 
wives and, perhaps, a peon or two, to farm 
their plots. Again, although there is good 
management and fertile soil at Zacatepec, the 
plots are small. Such conditions necessarily 


' vary greatly for Mexico is a very big country. 


Zacatepec has a hospital and an agricul- 
tural school. Like other ejidos it also has rural 
schools for children and grown-ups, where the 
three R’s and the elements of simple farming 
are taught. The development of these schools 
all over the country has been one of the most 
praiseworthy achievements of the Mexican 
Revolution. But the rural school-teacher still 
has an enormous task, for in many ways he is 
the key to sound social progress. Indeed, in 
scores of colleges and ejidos, he is the guide, 
philosopher and friend of the whole com- 
munity. 

We all like to be judged by our best be- 
haviour, but it is only fair to say that not all 
ejidos are like that of Zacatepec. In the vast 
process of rural transformation many mis- 
takes have been made, and much accom- 
plishment exists only on paper. Progress for 
many years was very slow and then it all 
came inarush. Asa result, development has 
been very uneven. There has been gross mal- 
administration due to a lack of trained and 
upright managers. The poverty of the aver- 
age Mexican village is still almost beyond 
belief. 

Of recent years, too, the whole process has 
slowed down. ‘The early revolutionary 
leaders acquired interests of their own to 
which their sons have succeeded, and the 
present tendency is to stabilize society rather 
than transform it. There are even those who 
want to see things reversed and the lands 
that are now in collective ownership returned 
to private possession. Only thus, do they 
say, can efficiency be restored to Mexican 
economy and production sufficiently in- 
creased. Such men include the remaining 
proprietors who fear the division of their 
estates, the merchants who deal in com- 
modities on a large scale and some important 
politicians. 
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Mexican Church Architecture 


Notes and Photographs by DOROTHY HOSMER 


The Spanish-colonial architecture of Mexico 
represents the richest esthetic movement in the 
Western Hemisphere. What explanation can 
be given for the amazing number of buildings of 
a monumental character, particularly churches, 
erected there during the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries? There are a number of reasons: the 
enormous mineral wealth of ‘‘New Spain’; the 
tranquillity of the country during nearly three 
centuries of Spanish rule; the abundance of 
building material suitable for edifices of a 
substantial and enduring character; and the 
ascendancy of ideas, political and religious, 


that naturally found expression in elaborate 
architectural forms. The Church, which co- 
operated vigorously with the conquerors, became 
immensely rich and expended much of its wealth 
on costly monasteries, cathedrals and chapels. 
Also, successful mining magnates frequently 
expressed gratitude to God for their success 
in tangible form: San Sebastian y Santa Prisca 
church at Tasco (above) affords a good example 
of this type of thank-offering; it was erected 
by fosé de la Borda, who had discovered a 
valuable silver mine nearby; was completed in 
1757 and 1s preserved in its original condition 


The facade of San Sebastian y Santa Prisca church at Tasco, of tawny-rose stone, is covered with lavish or- 
namentation in the ultra-baroque (18th-century Mexican baroque) tradition. This church, like most Mexican 
buildings of its period, presents a striking contrast between the classical simplicity and unadorned surfaces 
of the main part of the structure and the florid appearance of certain salient points, such as the facade— 


—the towers, side entrances and dome, to which attention is attracted by a concentration of decorative detail. 
The vast dome (above) shows an oriental influence, being covered with glazed tiles of many vivid colours, 
including bright blue, orange and green. Its base is octagonal and dormer windows are set in each facet. 


Mexico is noted for its ubiquitous domes, of which it boasts more than any other country outside the Orient 
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Texcoco, once the cultural centre of the native races of Anahuac, housed the first school for Indians, founded 
by Friar Pedro de Gante in the 16th century; its site is marked by this chapel, the relative simplicity of 
which forms a pleasant counterpoint to the elaborate baroque theme that dominated Spanish-colonial archi- 
tecture and often became exaggerated and undisciplined; this tendency owes much to the fact that while— 
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The fortress church of Ixmiquilpan dominates the ancient capital of the Otomi Indians. Utility, rather than 
artistry, was the aim of much Spanish-colonial architecture in Mexico during the first generation after the 
Conquest, when ecclesiastical buildings were erected by monastic orders which had not yet amassed wealth and 
still struggled to overcome and convert the Indians. Strength of construction was the chief requirement— 
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—to offset both earthquakes and attack. The crenellated Augustinian monastery at Acolman (above), begun 
im 1539, 1s in the same fortress tradition. Like many of the colonial buildings, it is made of a native rock 
of volcanic ash and silica which defies time and earthquakes. Its facade, ornamented with Mexican plater- 
esque (late renatssance) decoration, combines conflicting romanesque and modified Spanish renaissance styles 


A relic of Toltec civilization, the 177-foot pyramid at Cholula covers forty-five acres and is the largest of 
its kind in the world. At one time an imposing temple to the Indian god Quetzalcoatl crowned its summit, but 
the Spanish Conquistadores, wisely grafting the new faith on the old, built on the pagan site a Christian 
church, Nuestra Senora de los Remedios, the cross of which casts a shadow (in the foreground) over the top 
of the prehistoric pile on which it stands. Another mighty eminence, snow-capped Popocatepetl, looms beyond 


Paloh Pattern 


by HEDDA MORRISON 


In Sarawak communications mainly follow 
the waterways. There are few roads and 
although some are planned it will be many 
years before they alter the pattern of life in 
the country, especially when the waterways 
are there and always ready. With a motor- 
boat you can travel all over the country ; since 
we are not fortunate enough to own one our- 
selves I usually travel in Chinese and other 
launches, slow but reasonably dependable. 
There are numbers of them running in the 
Lower Rejang area where we live, a great 
delta split up by numerous tidal channels. 

The coastal areas of the Lower Rejang and 
further north are mainly inhabited by 
a people called the Melanaus, who, like the 
inland Klemantans, are known as “Sago 
Eaters”, for in earlier days sago was their 
staple article of diet. They still work sago but 
prefer a rice diet and subsist largely on their 
skill as fishermen. Superficially the Melanaus 
resemble Malays but they appear to be 
among the earliest inhabitants of Borneo and 
speak a very distinct language. Formerly they 
lived in the interior whence they were driven 
to the coast by the more warlike Dyaks. 
Many of them have been converted to Islam 
but some are still pagans and call themselves 
Likaus. 

One day I met the headman or Tua Kam- 
pong of a Melanau village called Paloh, which 
is one of the fishing communities of the delta, 
and found that he came periodically in his 
own launch to the place where we live. He 
himself is not a Melanau but a Malay from 
Dutch Borneo, a little fat man and a success- 
ful trader who has lived in the village for 
many years. He is a Hajji who has made the 


pilgrimage to Mecca and wears the little white 


cap which betokens the journey. He cordially 
invited me to go and stay with him for a few 
days and shortly afterwards when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself I went down with him, 
taking along the few necessaries, a servant, 
cooking utensils and a camp bed. 

We left at seven in the morning and it took 
us nearly five hours to reach Paloh, travelling 
entirely along tidal branches of the Rejang. 
The mouths of Sarawak rivers such as the 
Rejang are alluvial mud-flats and covered 
with mangrove, a peculiar tree which can 
withstand the effects of salt water. The water 
is muddy and brown and the mouths of the 
various channels of a considerable width. 
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When we came in sight of the sea the Tua 
Kampong, who was at the wheel of the launch, 
pointed out Paloh lying among tall trees to 
the left. At first all I could see was a few 
fishing-nets hanging out to dry, one or two 
thatched houses on stilts and a two-storey 
building which was recognizable as a block 
of Chinese shop-houses. It seemed a sur- 
prisingly small place. 

We tied up alongside a wooden landing- 
stage made of the tough stems of the nibong 
palm and, our arrival having been noted from 
afar, many children and grown-ups came to 
meet us. My luggage was taken along to the 
house of the Tua Kampong, a well-built stilt 
house roofed with ironwood shingles and 
hidden among tall trees. I now realized why 
Paloh looked so small from the sea, for nearly 
all the houses are among this grove of fine 
trees which, a friend later told me, are 
probably bread-fruit trees and a form of 
mango; they are so tall that it was always 
shady and cool beneath them We passed 
some wells, where children and cattle were 
bathing together, and a_neglected-looking 
cemetery, the wooden tablets of which were 
in a romantic state of disrepair. ‘There was 
a fireplace where mangrove bark was being 
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cooked in a big cauldron to extract the cutch 
which is used for tanning and preserving 
fishing nets. Close by was a fish smoke-house 
and everywhere there were throngs of 
inquisitive and lively children. 

At the Tua Kampong’s house we were 
greeted by a number of women who had put 
pretty veils over their hair and we sat down 
on the covered veranda and talked. The 
house consisted of one big room where ‘the 
guests are entertained and where the people 
sleep under heavy white mosquito-nets. 
Behind is a smaller room, full of household 
objects, leading to the kitchen. There are no 
doors inside the house. I was given a corner 
which was curtained off for privacy. 

After a meal I went out for a stroll but not 
alone, which I would have preferred, for 
I was accompanied by at least fifty children 
and all the male inhabitants of the house. 


The houses of Paloh village, in Sarawak, scattered and hidden 
among tall trees, are built on stilts, the poorer ones being 
roofed with nipa palm fronds and the richer ones with shingles 
All photographs by the author 


They showed me the rest of the village which 
must contain at least 1000 Melanaus and 100 
Chinese, the latter either living in their shop- 
houses at one end or in houses at the extreme 
other end of the village. My enquiries about 
fishing and salt-making finally brought me to 
the shore where, as we had seen from the 
river, the nets are hung up to dry. It was 
about 4 p.m. and the fishermen were pre- 
paring their boats for the night’s fishing. 
I watched with interest until the sun dipped 
slowly in the west and all the boats had left. 
Children played in the sand and the evening 
shadows lengthened as I walked back to the 
house under the fairy-tale trees, even more 
beautiful now and mysterious in the fading 
light. I had a meal of fish and rice, and a 
bath, and chatted with my host and his 
friends. They invited me to go to a party ina 
nearby house but I felt too tired and went to 
bed. Whenever I woke I could 
hear the gay singing and beat- 
ing of drums and the people 
seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves. 

Early next morning I went 
down to the beach to watch the 
fishing-boats return and to see 
what they had caught. They 
had a big variety of which the 
most spectacular were small 
hammer-head sharks and 
swordfish (both of which seem 
to abound in the area), queen- 

- fish, pomfret, trubok, shad and 
rays. Many of them are excel- 
lent eating fish. Some must have 
weighed twenty to twenty-five 
pounds but the average was 
much smaller. The individual 
boats seldom catch more than 
one picul (130 lbs) in a night 
and generally only about half 
that amount. This type of fish- 
ing is called rantu and is carried 
out during the dry season when 
the weather is good. Large nets 
eighty feet long and eighteen 
feet deep are used. The boats 
work individually and put out 
their nets as many as four times 
a night. 

There are many different 
systems of fishing to be found 
along the coast. They vary 
locally and in accordance with 
the wet and dry seasons, with 
the state of the tide and the 
strength of the current. In 


The fishermen are a young and 
high-spirited crowd, of medium 
height and strongly built. Two 
of them are seen (right) engag- 
ing in a type of fishing done 
with lengkong nets, which are 
played out in the shallows from 
rowing-boats and pulled along 
by men wading slowly to shore. 
On the left a fish is being 
deftly retrieved; many variet- 
tes are caught thus, including 
rays, mango-fish and jew-fish 
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(Left) As night approaches 
the fishing boats put out 
to sea from Paloh’s shores, 
the fishermen singing their 
old songs and the triangu- 
lar orange-brown coloured 
sails glowing against the 
evening sky. Before each 
ship leaves its crew take 
down their nets from the 
drying-scaffolds, which are 
more than twenty feet high. 
These nets are dyed black 
with cutch, their floats 
being made of a very light 
wood; a flag 1s mounted 
upon one of the end floats. 
Besides the nets, rudders 
are carried down to the 
boats and attached tc one 
of the edges of a piece of 
wood placed over the stern ; 
finally, baskets containing 
food, water and warm cloth- 
ing are stowed away, for 
the nights can be very cold 


A Paloh boy displays his fish to a prospective customer. The one resembling an aeroplane is a small hammer- 
head shark ; its eyes are mounted at each side of the protuberance like a range-finder in front of its head 
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(Above) Villagers make fishing-nets 
for export. (Right) The “‘salt-fac- 
tory’ that supplies all Paloh’s re- 
quirements. Nipa palm stems, which 
are very salty, are burned here, the 
ashes being collected in palm-frond 
baskets (at the left); sea-water is 
then poured over these and allowed 
to percolate through the ash several 
times into an old dug-out canoe be- 
fore being tipped into small water- 
proof baskets (in the centre) made 
of tough palm-frond sheaths. These 
are placed on a stove and here the 
water boils away, leaving a deposit 
of salt. The baskets will withstand 
one such cooking without catching 
fire, but must then be thrown away 


Villagers buy their rice-pastry from this dainty Paloh girl 


Paloh, apart from rantu, 
least three other methods. Lengkong is a 
seine net operated from the shore at 
low tide during the dry season; belats are 
bamboo nets stretched across the mouths of 
tidal streams where the fish are caught at 
low tide; and kelong is a fish-trap made out of 
bamboo poles inserted in the sea-bottom and 
contrived in such a way that the fish are led 
into an enclosure from which they cannot 
escape. ‘This method is most commonly used 
during the rainy season when the people 
cannot go out to sea. 

The fishermen are clean people. They 
wash the fish before selling them to the 
dealers, clean their nets before hanging them 
up to dry, wash out their boats and finally 
have a bath themselves. The fish trade is 
largely in the hands of Chinese. Some of the 
fresh fish is sent up to the inland towns 
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they have at 


like Sibu but most of it is salted 
for use in Sarawak or for export. 

Later in the day I went out 
with a group of men to see how 
they did the lengkong fishing. 
First they changed their Euro- 
pean-style shirts and trousers 
for old shorts (some of these 
dyed the same colour as the 
sails of the fishing-boats), old 
battered hats and_ turbans. 
Several of the lengkong nets 
can be joined together to pro- 
duce one of a suitable size 
according to the number of men 
taking part in the fishing. Five 
fishermen went out with me 
and they joined five nets to- 
gether. We rowed along for 
about half an hour and then 
found a suitable place in the 
shallows near the shore. One 
man jumped overboard, taking 
the end of the net with him, 
and we rowed along playing 
out the rest of it. Two more 
men then jumped in, finding 
it at first too deep to walk and 
having to swim. The men at 
each end started slowly to pull 
the net in towards the shore. 
A fourth man patrolled the 
outer perimeter of the net to 
see that it did not get caught on 
any obstruction and when any 
large fish blundered in, he 
quickly caught and removed 
it. Altogether the net was put 
out five times and we caught a 
large basketful of fish, including several fair- 
sized and many little silvery ones. The fisher- 
men seemed quite satisfied. 

When we returned I went to look at two 
buildings which I had noticed the day before 
near the net-drying scaffolds, one a long, 
well-built open hut and the other a little 
shabby one. I found that the former was 
a collecting depot for mangrove bark, which 
is processed and turned into cutch on a large 
scale by a British firm called the Island 
Trading Company. The firm has a factory 
near the mouth of ‘the Rejang River at 
a place called Selalang. It is one of the few 
British commercial enterprises in Sarawak and 
quite a flourishing one since there is a good 
demand for the cutch, which is of unusually 
high quality.. The bark is collected and 
stacked in the shed and shipped down 
periodically to the factory at Selalang. 


The other little hut, which looked as if it 
might collapse at any moment, was made out 
of nipa palm thatch and contained a small 
Melanau salt factory. 

I then decided to go and see if any of the 
carvings on the wooden tomb signs could be 
photographed. The old Hajji had told me that 
some of them were 200 years old ; however, I 
rather doubted the accuracy of his estimate, 
since the Sarawak people seem to have little 
idea of time or age. I should say at a guess 
that they dated back to the latter half of the 
last century. I was lucky, for though the sun 
seldom pierces through the leafy canopy over 
the graveyard, it did so on this occasion, and 
it was possible to take a few photographs. 
This was a Moslem cemetery; but on a tree 
hung a purely pagan survival: a strange little 
image of a child (made of nipa palm fronds 
and enclosed in two pieces of nipa palm 
thatch) which had been left there as a thanks- 
giving offering by the parents of a sick child 
when it became well againy 

For dinner I ate some of they 
fish caught earlier in the! 
lengkong and later talked to! 
the Tua Kampong. He seemed 
to be a good business man and 
had a little shop underneath 
his house. He told me a great 
deal about the Paloh people, 
how they make fishing nets 
which are bought by the Chi- 
nese dealers, and collect man- 
grove bark, both for their own 
use and for sale to the Island 
Trading Company. They also 
plant paddy, some of the allu- 
vial land near Paloh being 
excellent for the purpose. They 
even have about 100 head of 
cattle, a type of zebu, and some 
water buffaloes. These are 
killed and eaten on feast-days 
and sometimes sold in other 
places where they fetch good 
prices, since cattle are by no 
means common in this part of 
Sarawak. 

I planned to leave very early 
the next morning, at 3 a.m., 
a fiendish hour of departure 
dictated by the tide. I was 
tired and wanted to sleep, but 
remembered that the party of 
last night was still continuing 
and would continue through- 
out the night. Everyone had 
been so friendly and helpful 


that I did not like to stay away. With the 
Tua Kampong, his little grandson and some 
others, I walked along under the trees to the 
brightly lit house where the party was being 
given. It was very crowded. The big room 
has been cleared and a barrier erected down 
the middle by curtains hanging from above, 
leaving a gap of about a yard between the 
two. Behind the barrier sat the girls, who 
played the drums and sang songs. In the 
front part of the room were the men, sitting 
at little tables or on mats on the ground. 
Refreshments of cigarettes or betel nut were 
offered and a space was kept cleared for the 
dancers. 

The girls looked very charming in their 
bright Malayan-style clothes, brilliant sarongs 
and tightly fitting blouses with long sleeves. 
They had many golden bracelets, necklaces 
and earrings and the blouses were fastened in 
front with three golden brooches. They were 
heavily made up with powdered faces, rouged 


Paloh also has its Pan, complete with rustic home-made pipe 


Paloh parties tend to be prolonged over more than one night, but the revellers’ spirits are kept 
at a high pitch by attractively dressed girls who sing and beat out a lively rhythm on the drums 


lips and fresh flowers in their hair. 

Malayan costumes were also worn by the 
older men, checked sarongs and white coats 
and little black or purple velvet caps. The 
Melanaus may originally have had a distinc- 
tive costume of their own but none seems to 
be worn today. The young men wore Euro- 
pean-style shirts and slacks and did not look 
nearly so smart as their elders. 

The party was to celebrate the return of 
some young men to the village and everyone 
appeared to have been invited. There was 
a continual coming and going. Only the men 
danced, two at a time, accompanied by the 
music provided by a couple of fiddlers, the 
rhythm of the drums and the singing of the 
girls. ‘The dancers moved and postured, some- 
times in unison and sometimes not. Sometimes 
they moved their arms and shoulders, but 
generally the movements were a little stiff. 
Sometimes they hardly moved at all, sway- 
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ing slightly to the rhythm. There was only 
one melody which was played with endless 
repetition but with so much variation in pace 
and expression that it never became mono- 
tonous. The intervals were filled with jokes 
and flirting across the barrier. As the evening 
wore on the tempo and excitement of the 
music increased and the dancing improved 
accordingly. Everyone was very happy. 

I was sorry not to see the party through but 
finally dragged myself away and tried to sleep 
for a little, though without much success. It 
was impossible to separate oneself from the 
music. At 3 a.m. our little procession, headed 
by the Tua Kampong and myself and 
accompanied by the launch people, walked 
past the empty houses to the landing place. 
It was a beautiful moonlit night. Even when 
the launch had travelled a long way up-river 
I still seemed to hear the music in my ears. 
It was an appropriate signature tune. 


Delacroix 
in Morocco 


by BERNARD DENVIR 


In our February number Mr Reynolds 
described the artistic results of 
David Roberts’ visit to Spain in 
1832. Mr Denvir, who is engaged on 
a study of Delacroix as a Romantic 
painter, shows how greatly he was 
influenced by a journey to Morocco 
in the same year. Mr Denvir’s book 
on Modern British Painting 7s to be 
published by Fohn Lehmann in 1949. 
(Right) Delacroix; a_ self-portrait 


THERE is a good deal to be said for the theory 
that Napoleon was the first political Roman- 
tic. It is interesting therefore to observe that 
one of the dominant elements in the vocabu- 
lary of Romantic painting, the Orient, was 
reintroduced into the stream of European 
consciousness largely through the political 
expedients of the French dictator. Oriental- 
ism of one sort or another had a long and dis- 
tinguished history in French culture. But it 
had all been a little remote and affected. 
Napoleon not only ventured into Africa, but, 
being a shrewd propagandist, saw to it that 
his exploits there received the greatest pos- 
sible amount of visual publicity. Oriental 
military realism of a very accurate and pains- 


taking variety was practised by a number of 
official artists such as Gros and Géricault, and 
tantalizing glimpses of the unexpected 
mysteries of an entirely non-European world 
excited the imagination and _ stirred the 
curiosity of countless salon-goers and artists. 

In 1827 Hussein, the Dey of Algiers, struck 
the French Consul with his fly-whisk and so 
provided a pretext for that sequence of 
events which has been described by M. André 
Julien, the French historian of North Africa, 
as “‘a shady financial affair in which politi- 
cians of dubious honesty were mixed up with 
Algerian financiers, and an international 
incident, provoked by an_ untrustworthy 
diplomatic agent, led to a military expedition, 
ill-conducted by a general of unenviable 
reputation, and to a victory received with 
public indifference and followed by the 
immediate downfall of the dynasty which 
claimed the credit for it’’. 

Though the French expedition put an 
immediate end to Turkish rule in Algiers, it 
was not until the defeat of Abd el Kader in 
1847 that the country was finally conquered. 
During the intervening period it was inevi- 
table that some contact should be established 
with Morocco, if for no other reason than that 
the native resistance was being fed with arms 
and supplies from that country. It was 
decided therefore in 1830 to send a special 
embassy from France to the Emperor of 
Morocco. Born in 1778, Muley Abd el 
Rahman had succeeded his uncle Muley- 
Soliman in 1823. The early part of his reign 
had been marked by the revolt of local tribes, 
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A characteristic page from one of Delacroix’s notebooks. At the top, drawn in pencil and 
heightened in water-colour, are some of the Arab musicians who accompanied the French em- 
bassy on its arrival at Meknés. Below them the artist painted Meknés as he first saw it~ 


A water-colour drawing of Tangier, from the first page of the Delacroix notebook at the Louvre 


and before his death he was involved in 
trouble with both France and Spain. But 
Morocco was still an almost impenetrable 
country, destined to remain secure in its 
nearly medieval isolation until nearly the end 
of the century. 

The. man chosen by the government of 
Louis-Philippe to head the embassy was 
Charles-Henri-Edgar, Comte de Mornay, 
a young career diplomat who later became 
Resident at Baden and then Plenipotentiary 
at Stockholm. De Mornay was a man of 
taste, interested in painting and also a close 
friend of Prince Demidoff the well-known col- 
lector. Following the precedent of various 
French missions in the 18th century, he 
decided to take with him an official artist who 
would record the country and the people as 
well as make an historical record of the 
progress of the embassy. Duponchel, the 
Director of the Opera, whom he approached 
on the subject suggested that the most suit- 
able artist for the mission was Eugéne 
Delacroix. 

Delacroix at this time was _ thirty-two. 
Reputed, with some considerable degree of 
probability, to be the illegitimate son of 
Talleyrand, he had made his first impression 
on the art world of Paris with his ‘““Dante and 


Virgil” which he exhibited at the Salon of 1822. 
Two years later his ‘‘Massacre of Chios’’, 
depicting a scene from the Turkish terrorization 
of Greek Christians, revealed even more clearly 
the way in which his instinct led him to a 
quest for the colourful and the violent. At the 
time, his approach to Oriental subject-matter 
such as this was almost entirely imaginative. 
The only contact which he had had with the 
non-European world had been in 1817 when 
he did a lithograph of Hassan Khan, the 
Persian Ambassador to France, with his 
favourite slave. 

Self-contained, rather shy and diffident, 
Delacroix was a typical example of the kind of 
artist who finds in his work those qualities of 
violence and excess lacking in his own 
character. He was the ideal person for ful- 
filling a mission such as this. He was 
astonishingly observant and analytical, ex- 
pressing himself in writing with great ease and 
distinction, and deeply interested in all 
manner of things, from music to photography, 
not immediately concerned with the exercise 
of his profession. In 1822 Delacroix had 
commenced to keep a Journal, which he 
continued till within a few months of his 
death, and which is a unique document in 
the history of art. An inexplicable gap 
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A page of drawings which both reveal Delacroix’s considerable powers as a draughtsman and illus- 
trate the ethnological variety of Morocco. In addition to the Arabs there is a Copt and a Negress 


appears at just one of the most interesting 
periods in Delacroix’s life, between 1824 and 
1847; and for that period the only biographi- 
cal material surviving is the documentary 
records which he brought back from 
Morocco. 

In the course of the mission Delacroix filled 
seven notebooks with sketches in pencil, ink 
or water-colour. Four of these have been lost, 
and the surviving ones are in the possession 
of the Louvre, the Musée Condé and the 
Bibliothéque d’Art of the University of 
Paris. There are also eighteen straightforward 
water-colours which Delacroix did when his 
ship was in quarantine at Toulon. 

Delacroix left eee on December 21, 1831, 
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and travelled by stagecoach down to Toulon 
where he embarked on the eighteen-gun 
frigate La Perle. The voyage was a very 
stormy one and the discomforts of travel were 
aggravated by rumours of cholera. La Perle 
arrived at Tangier on January 24. His first 
impressions were confused and excited. His 
enthusiasm reached almost unmanageable 
proportions. It was not so much that every- 
thing was new to him, but rather that it was 
a realization of his ideals; here was a world 
like that of the ancients and yet a world where | 
colour and movement and life arranged 
themselves almost instinctively into the 
pattern which would please an artist. 

The quick, nervous sentences reinforce the 


Over fifty drawings of camels in various postures appear in Delacroix’s notebooks ; he was always profoundly 
interested in animals, and one of his first comments on arriving in Morocco was on the quality of the horses 


sketehes and give an extraordinarily vivid 
visual impression. ‘““Ihe Pasha with his two 
haiks or hoods, and the burnous beside... . 
on a white mattress with a long square 
cushion covered with printed calico. A long 
narrow cushion of printed cloth, another in 
horsehair, of various patterns ; tips of the feet 
visible, the inkwell made of horn, various 
small objects lying about.”’ 

One of the main difficulties with which 
Delacroix had to contend throughout the 
expedition was the Moorish prejudice against 
being painted or drawn. This was in part the 
natural primitive reaction against possible 
magic, but it was considerably strengthened 
by the Mohammedan bias against icono- 
graphy of any kind. The men were more 
amenable than the women, especially when 
they were paid, but at a later date the artist 
was more than once in actual physical danger 
because of his attempts to draw or paint 


Moorish women. 

Almost immediately one derives from the 
notebooks an intense feeling of the great 
variety of races which made up the population. 
During the course of his stay in Tangier 
Delacroix came into frequent contact with the 
large Jewish community. Not only were the 
Jews very hospitable, but there were no 
religious prejudices involved; they usually 
spoke French, and to a man of Delacroix’s 
temperament there was the additional ad- 
vantage that the women were beautiful and 
reminiscent of his Parisian friends. 

Still faithful to the language and traditions 
of a predominantly Spanish past, the Jewish 
community of Tangier presented a highly 
interesting study of the complex of relation- 
ships between East and West. On February 21 
Delacroix went to a Jewish wedding, and in 
an- article which was published -in the 
Magasin Pittoresque for 1842 he described the 


“The Fewish Wedding’, Tangier, shows Arabs, Jews and Negroes absorbed in the music and dancing. 
This painting by Delacroix, based on extensive notebook material, was exhibited in the 1641 Salon 
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“Women of Algiers” 


ceremony which he had made the subject of 


a painting in the salon of the previous year. 
Amongst the surviving notebooks there is 
a page showing a drawing of the bride, 
Jamila Buzaglo, with-her own writing beside 
it. The writing is a cursive Hebrew script, 
containing letters analogous to Arabic, with 
one sign representing “‘h”’ and all the vowels. 

Jews, Spaniards, Moors, Negroes and 
French all participated in the day-long cere- 
monies, which started with the bride, clad 
in a long woollen robe, surrounded by all her 
friends, sitting on the floor of her room with 
her eyes closed, whilst old women made con- 
tinuous music with tambourines. During all 
this time the bride had to keep her eyes 
closed, even whilst the actual ceremony was 
in progress, and even though it was a custom 
for her friends, by pinching her, sticking pins 
into her and shouting at her, to try to make 
her open them. Eventually she was carried 


All reproductions by courtesy of the Musée du Louvre and the Victoria & Albert Museum 
, the 1834 version of a subject to which Delacroix later returned; one of the 
Jinest mementoes of the author's trip to Morocco, it was the first European painting of a harem 


away from her parents’ house like some 
curious statue, wearing a mitre-shaped hat 
and painted with henna and kohl. All the 
time there was music and dancing. Guitars 
and a kind of Moorish violin with two strings 
were the main instruments used, and the 
dancing, which included belly-dancing, con- 
sidered by Delacroix to be “‘en trés mauvais gotit”’ 
was confined to the women. Delacroix’s 
short mnemonic phrases are almost more 
revealing than any painting. ‘“‘On the way, 
Spaniards looking out of the windows. Two 
Moorish women on housetops, silhouetted 
against the blackness of the sky. The old 
Moors climbing onto the stones beside the 
road. The lanterns. The soldiers with the 
staves. ‘The young Jew who was holding two 
torches, the flame going up to his mouth.” 
Muley Abd el Rahman was living at 
this time of the year at the inland capital of 
Meknés, and the embassy started off for there 
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at midday on March 5. Desgranges, the 
French consul, accompanied them with an 
interpreter and Abraham-ben-Chimol, the 
dragoman of the French consulate, with 
whom Delacroix became very friendly, and 
who was invaluable for the information which 
he provided about Moorish customs and 
dress. ‘he escort was commanded by the 
caid Ben Abou, of whom Delacroix did a very 
lively water-colour portrait. The journey 
took ten days and was fairly uneventful. The 
caravan gradually increased in size as each 
local governor added his contingent of 
guards, and on crossing the River Sebou by 
boat the information was proffered that they 
refrained from building bridges so as to 
enable taxes to be collected, robbers arrested 
and rebels defeated. / 

The arrival of a foreign embassy at 
Meknés was always the signal for a good deal 
of uproar; and-on a previous occasion when 
the Austrians arrived twelve men and four- 
teen horses had been killed. First impressions 
were more than a little confused, nor was the 
situation clarified by the fact that the French 
were not allowed out of their quarters until 
they had had their audience of the Emperor, 
which did not take place till March 22. 

This of course was an impressive experi- 
ence, marred only by Delacroix’s rather 
unconvincing remark that the Emperor had 
a strong resemblance to Louis-Philippe. ‘The 
entrance to the palace was through a large 
gate, covered with iron plates and studded 
with nails. This led into a courtyard through 
which they passed into the square where the 
Emperor was to receive them. First came 
cries of ‘“‘Ammar Seidna!’’ (“Long live our 
Lord!”); then from a gate emerged small 
detachments of negro soldiers in pointed hats, 
who drew up in lines; then two men with 
spears, followed by Muley Abd el Rahman 
on a small gray horse with a cropped mane. 
Over him a slave held a parasol with an 
unpainted wooden handle, a small golden 
ball at the tip, red on top and in the folds, 
red and green underneath. He was fanned 
by a retinue of men waving very long white 
cloths, and behind him there came a vehicle 
covered with green cloth and having gilded 
wheels. After receiving the letter from the 
French king, the Emperor gave orders that 
the embassy should be allowed to see some 
of the rooms of the palace. The main impres- 
sion which remained with Delacroix was 
one of squalor rather than of any barbaric 
splendour, the paint peeling off the doors and 
the’ corridors full of dirty children. 

The embassy had brought to the Emperor 
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a very fine saddle of velvet and gold, and he 
sent back to Louis-Philippe a selection ot 
animals, including tigers, lions, gazelles, 
antelopes and an ostrich. One of the more 
revealing incidents of the contact with the 
Emperor was that when he desired to reply 
to the letter from Louis-Philippe, he had to 
borrow writing-paper from the French, 

Delacroix was one of the few to take 
advantage of the liberty which was then 
allowed the members of the embassy to walk 
around the streets of Meknés. He did several 
water-colours of streets and houses, and from 
them composed a large oil painting which 
was hung in the Salon of 1834. There was 
however a considerable amount of feeling 
against the foreigners, and eventually he 
had to be accompanied by guards for his 
own safety. 

The party left Meknés on April 5, and 
returning by the same route arrived back at 
Tangier on the 12th. It was almost like 
being home again and Delacroix very 
quickly renewed his old contacts in that city. 
Before returning to France in June Delacroix 
made a personal expedition to Spain and the 
embassy made an official visit to Algiers, but 
very little of interest emerged from either of 
these two experiences. 

Throughout the rest of his life Delacroix 
drew on the repertory of scenes and images 
which he brought back from Morocco. Just 
as David had found in the medals and bas- 
reliefs of ancient Rome the ideals.on which 
to base his art, so Delacroix found in Morocco 
a complete language of visual symbolism. 
‘The appearance of that country will always 
remain with me, and the men and women of 
that noble race will live in my memory till 
I die. It is in them that I have truly found 
the beauty of the ancient world.”’ That is his 
own description of what he felt. 

The curious thing is that, whereas in the 
notebooks there is a vivid sense of Africa, he 
somehow misses the actuality when he tries 
to express it in terms of great oil-paintings. 
He used a Veronese-like light with a very 
blue sky and highly coloured shadows, 
whereas the strong light of the African sun 
makes dark, intense shadows and endows 
colours with a certain brilliance and lack of 
intensity. He is most successful in his paint- 
ings in capturing the still, indoor intensity of 
the little courts and the shuttered rooms. ‘The 
notebooks alone reveal the actual, vivid 
sensations of a Frenchman, brought up under 
the shadows of the Napoleonic eagles, coming 
into contact with the culture of a medizval 
Moorish kingdom. 


